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THE RELATION OF THE PICTURE PLAY TO 
LITERATURE 1 



ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 
Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut 



Sisters ? cousins — first, second, or third ? distant connections by 
marriage ? How are they related, these two ? Who is she any- 
way, this amazing, fascinating, bewildering, spectacular creature; 
at her best so beautiful, at times so commonplace and coarse and 
tawdry and painted; so meekly innocent, a veritable saint (with a 
conservator) licensed to preach seven nights a week, yet sus- 
piciously familiar with all the deadly sins abhorrent to sainthood; 
so lacking in reticence, yet withal too timid to lift her veil in sun- 
light; a veritable Circe in whose herd may be seen priest and 
scholar and grimy-faced street urchin, yet, miracle of miracles, 
dumb — absolutely dumb save for a click in her throat ? Whoever 
she be, one thing is certain: she's into the house bag and baggage, 
and settled, not in the third floor back, but in the very best room — 
come to stay. Not even by fasting and prayer goeth she forth. 
There let us leave her for a while and turn to another house — 
The House of the Seven Gables. What do we find ? 

A story, the earliest incident running back to that somber day 
when Maule, standing by the gallows, curses the Pyncheon who has 
wronged him; the last, many generations later, showing a Maule 
and a Pyncheon plighting troth, in strange proximity to the ridicu- 
lously dead body of a contemptible brute; between these two inci- 
dents a few others — a pitiable few, the camera man would say. Yet 
nearly every page is tense with action. It is like a fire eating its 
way underground, seldom breaking forth, its presence barely trace- 
able through an occasional wisp of smoke, yet ever burning, burn- 
ing, burning. Sin works that way; so do wholesome influences. 
Seldom are they spectacular. Seven Gables is a romance of inward 

"A paper read before the New England Association of Teachers of English, 
December 5, 1914. 
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history; it reveals the hidden emotions of the soul. It is a romance 
which no brush has ever succeeded in illuminating. 

Secondly, we find, necessarily, some people — Pyncheons and 
Maules and a few neighbors. They do little, so far as the eye can 
see; apparently they differ but slightly from ordinary mortals. 
Such they would appear in any photographic display. Where the 
shadow falls, a barrier rises which no camera penetrates. How rare 
a company: Hepzibah, brave, tender-hearted Hepzibah, scowling, 
turbaned, faded, forlorn, poverty-stricken spinster, her life fed by 
but two flames — pride of ancestry, love for her brother; Clifford, 
poor shattered lover of the beautiful, a child at sixty delighting in 
bees and humming birds, blowing soap-bubbles, starting back in 
terror from faces leering at him from the depths of Maule's well — 
poor, persecuted Clifford ; the Judge, hiding a black heart beneath 
sultry smiles, so demonstrably respectable and charitable, so dam- 
nably selfish and carnal; Phoebe, beautiful in the twilight time 
between youth and womanhood; strange Holgrave, scorning tradi- 
tions, a dabbling philosopher advancing theories experimentally, 
almost a true man, yet dangerously near the opaque puddle that 
has swallowed up the rest of his line; Uncle Venner, patch philoso- 
pher, trundling his matutinal barrow; and that delightful young 
cannibal Ned Higgins, who devours whales and dromedaries; and 
the chickens, so humanly gallinaceous, drinking with gusto the 
bitter waters from Maule's well, fattening their diminutive bodies 
on snails, and making such a pretty ado over the production of one 
small egg. How well we know all these — better indeed than we 
know our neighbors. Hawthorne has revealed them, not by flash- 
light, but by patient analysis born of love and hate. We know 
them because he knew them; he knew them because they were 
part of him ; their composite is Hawthorne himself, a truer portrait 
than that which looks down on me from my study wall — a faithful, 
fearless likeness. Moving pictures compete with such an artist? 
What a pretty squirrel track the mountain makes! 

Thirdly, there is the scene of the action — very limited, truly: 
an old house with an elm in front and a garden in the rear. Once 
only do we leave it, on a dismal rainy day when Clifford and 
Hepzibah, fleeing from that ghastly, silent figure within, hurry 
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down the muddy street and board the train to go they know not 
where. Surely here the camera can compete with the literary 
artist. No. The larger features of the garden may be caught— 
the wholesome vegetables which Holgrave cares for, the rank weeds 
near the back fence where an undeniable sink drain finds its way, 
the dilapidated summerhouse, the curb of Maule's well, even Alice's 
posies. But how about that thumb's bigness of burnished plumage 
which haunts the flowering beans, and the bees which revel in the 
big yellow squash blossoms, and the blight in every rose bloom, and 
the faces that Clifford sees in Maule's well ? Besides, we need the 
interpreter, who not only points out this and that, but shows how 
each item symbolizes underlying truth. 

But there is still more. In my library is a worn copy of the 
romance in which, years ago, I underlined with black ink every 
great truth nobly expressed, and with red ink every passage in 
which Hawthorne's fancy flits about in a world unreal, and every 
passage so beautifully expressed that it seemed to me akin to poetry. 
I can smile now at such youthful enthusiasm, yet this at least is 
true: far more than a mere story is to be found in Seven Gables. 
The real wizard is not Maule but Hawthorne, Hawthorne who lived 
in a world where no camera man ever set foot, who made words 
sing and flash picture and kindle fancy and arouse thought, feel- 
ing, emotion. 

Do you see why you were taken to the House of the Seven 
Gables ? The effect would have been the same had we entered the 
home of Dr. Primrose, or Silas Marner's cottage on that memorable 
day when Dolly instructs Silas in the art of dressing little Eppie, 
or the castle at Inverness, or the blacksmith shop of honest Joe 
Gargery, or the college town of the princess Ida, or the home of 
Bridget Elia, or the "towered cities" which furnish V Allegro with 
unreproved pleasures. Picture plays ? Picture plays! 

We are all teachers. Come with me to my classroom. The 
boys and girls are assembled, ready to recite — theoretically, at 
least ; for it is not blue Monday, nor the day after the game. You 
are disembodied visitors, hence no one is fear-smitten. I have not 
been correcting essays, nor preparing a paper for the English Asso- 
ciation; I am fresh, in excellent spirits. Moreover we are reading 
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Macbeth. Everything is propitious. A little investigation shows 
that the lesson has been read and the notes looked up faithfully — 
by the girls. I call upon John. John reads the scene with an 
honest, ice-wagon rumble, treating each syllable with the demo- 
cratic impartiality of a flat car-wheel. I could slay him on the 
spot! But he looks young and innocent and satisfied; besides, he 
is a mighty football captain and next week will be the hero of the 
New Britain game — 27 to o after eleven consecutive years of 
humiliating defeat. So I resort to questions. How old is Duncan ? 
Why is he not at the head of his troops? How does the bloody 
sergeant approach the King? Is he a good narrator? a good 
fighter ? Can you see Fortune smiling — how does she look ? Just 
how does Macbeth approach the merciless Macdonald? Take 
this pointer and illustrate precisely how Macbeth puts an end to 
the slave. Point out the grim humor of this bloody sergeant. Of 
course you understand all this about the sun's reflection and memo- 
rizing another Golgotha ? You have shut your eyes and seen the 
two spent swimmers — and the swarming villainies of nature— and 
Macbeth carving out a passage — and the equinoctial storm ? You 
can hear the cannons overcharged with double cracks, and the 
doubly redoubled strokes ? 

But it is needless to go on; you are all familiar with this time- 
worn method of actually forcing John's dull imagination to visualize 
at least a part of all that Shakespeare intended his words to convey. 
You force him to become, for the moment, now the bloody sergeant, 
now the spent swimmer, now fortune-disdaining Macbeth brandish- 
ing a smoking sword, carving out a passage, and — impolitely 
omitting to shake hands or say farewell — making that mighty for- 
ward lunge and upward cut which unseams the knave to the chaps. 
You force him to read — through the lines and between the lines and 
back of the lines, till he'll go home and dream about it unpleasantly. 

How few of our boys and girls really know how to read ! How 
few, at the age of sixteen, can run through a page of simple prose 
and then tell, connectedly, what it is about ! How few are trained 
to use the imagination and to apply their minds acutely to the 
extent of getting from the printed page more than can be gained 
from a single superficial perusal! Why it is so, I will not tarry to 
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explain; but this I venture to assert: the purpose of English instruc- 
tion is to acquaint youth with a few of the major masterpieces, and 
to equip them with a wholesome supply of ideas and ideals derived 
from these masterpieces; but in large measure it is merely to teach 
youth how to read, employing thought and imagination in getting 
from the printed page what the author has put there. Keeping this 
in mind, let us turn to a kindred consideration. 

I venture to guess that there are few high schools in New Eng- 
land which have not twice as many pupils as fifteen years ago. 
More phenomenal still has been the growth in the lower grades — a 
growth far outstripping the rapid increase in population. Educa- 
tion is ever reaching down, down, down. It is a noble way of safe- 
guarding the future; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the process is an expensive one. The average of ability neces- 
sarily declines. The strong are held back by the weak. Our 
courses of study and our methods of instruction change to meet 
the demands of the weak. Ambition is robbed of the strong stimu- 
lant of sharp competition. Respectability in scholarship is too 
easily attainable. And school mirrors society. The reading public 
has increased enormously, but it is a very different reading public 
from that of even twenty years ago. Literature too is seeking 
lower levels. Books, magazines, journals are written to catch the 
multitudes — the multitudes who are not very keenly intellectual, 
nor gifted with imagination, nor trained to appreciate artistic form 
— the easy-going, pleasure-seeking, not over-ambitious, somewhat 
unmoral multitudes. There are notable exceptions, it is true; yet 
one cannot avoid the suspicion that many writers are content to 
give the public what the public wants, not what it needs. Reading 
the truly popular literature of the hour, in the manner in which it 
is commonly read by the young, can hardly be called an intellectual 
exercise. It does not challenge the mind; it does not invite the 
imagination. Too often it feeds the passions rather than the 
higher emotions. The youth who reads gets little; his moral and 
intellectual fiber is not strengthened. 

At this critical moment when our public-school system is stag- 
gering under greatly increased responsibility, when well-meaning 
reformers are unwittingly taking the snap and>vim out of educa- 
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tion and putting a premium on intellectual laziness — Ladies- 
Home- Journalizing it; at this critical time when popular literature 
— literature for the masses — offers so little that is worthily stimulat- 
ing, and when youth is exposed to a multitude of alluring distrac- 
tions unknown a generation ago, along comes the picture play with 
its train of glittering attendants, surely not seeking the intellectual 
few, hardly those of average culture, but chiefly the easily lured 
masses — especially children. It is cheap. It has to be cheap. It 
is largely melodramatic. It has to be. It is spectacular. It has 
to be spectacular. It calls for very little intelligence. That too 
is almost a commercial necessity. 

An average moving-picture display (note that word average) 
such as many of our boys and girls feast on once, twice, three times 
a week — what does it present to the youthful mind ? A runaway 
express train ; a house-fly on the face of a sick baby; a safe-breaker 
making his get-away; a jolly business man drinking thirty- two 
cocktails in comic succession; a missionary performing the last 
sad rites; a brave Indian, the limp heroine in his arms, baffling the 
villain pursuer by leaping into the ocean from a cliff as high as the 
steeple of the Park Street church; a waiter tumbling downstairs 
and smashing his tray of cheap crockery; a chambermaid smoking 
one of her master's Havanas (awfully funny) ; a sleeping hobo tied 
to the rear axle of a touring car and dragged through the street; 
views of the Rhine country seen from a flying machine; a fake 
battle; a rosebud bursting into bloom; a gentleman in a prince 
Albert coat laying the cornerstone of a Y.M.C.A. building; a 
screaming farce in which two quarreling servants trip and fall into 
a bed of fresh mortar; a long moral story picturing the miseries of 
the drink habit, with fascinating views of a fashionable gambling- 
hell, the boudoir of a painted lady, a tenderloin barroom, a squalid 
room where a murder takes place, and the parlor of a mansion where 
the patient but unattractive heroine at last sinks into the arms of 
the prodigal. wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful, and 
after that, out of all whooping! When you attend one of them 
shows, you gets your money's worth! 

An unfair characterization ? True. There are better perform- 
ances — vastly better. Still, one case of measles is enough to infect 
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a school room. If merely the youngest of the little Joneses has 
whooping cough, it is time to placard the house. And there are 
maladies more serious than measles and whooping cough. Whether 
the picture I have painted is an exaggeration or not, I am con- 
strained to cry out that there are still such things as temperance and 
reticence. There are better ways of stocking the mind than by 
flashing before the eye a kaleidoscopic jumble of unrelated informa- 
tion. There is danger in any form of amusement or instruction 
which merely gluts the mind. 

The picture play — who is she, this doubly pied piper of the new 
century, this siren with a sore throat, this — this — oh, that Charles 
Lamb were present to tell you! Even now methinks I hear him 
shrieking from his grave, "D-d-damn her at a venture!" 



